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OBSERVATIONS ON GRAMMAR. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Some of your readers thought themselves much ob- 
liged to you for your plan of a dictionary, and some 
grammatical disquisitions Jately inserted in the Bee. 
The former article gave great satisfaction; the only 
eause of regret with regard to it was, that we could 
not promise ourselves the pleasure to see the same 
hand that drew the plan finifh the work: we would 
gladly hope, however, that you will, from time te 
time, resume it as your convenience will permit. 
The grammatical disquisitions, though not equally 
agreeable, appeared well founded. The proper clafsifi- 
cation ofthe words ofany language is, perhaps, far from 
being complete. He who compiles a dictionary has 
occasion indeed to observe each individual word, as 
it,pafses before him in that grand review, to use a 
military phrase; but, ona field day, they are not at 
their usual employment; they are obliged to appear in 
their ranks, (except they have had the good fortune 
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to absent themselves wnperceived) without regard 
to'their kindred, their affections, or antipathies, 
and the several duties of social life. Many of their 
qualities, whether good or bad, escape the eye of the 
commander in chief, as well as that of all. the infe- 
rior and subaltern officers. We say nothing of the 
foreigners, who speak a different language, and who, 
for want of the uniform, disfigure the ranks ; only 
we cannot help observing, that though they no doubt 
swell the muster roll, they frequently prevent na- 
tives, equally fit for the service, from appearing in 
their proper places. 

But to drop the metaphor; language is intended, 
and ought to be considered, as the means of commu- 
nicating or exciting ideas. These purposes. may be 
effected by sounds or by signs. Both these are origi- 
nally arbitrary. They become fixed and permanent by 
the tacit mutual consent of those who use them. In 
different communities, beside those ideas common to 
the species, there are some peculiar to each: there 
are also relations necefsary to be attended to, and an- 
nounced. To convey an intimation of either kind, 
different methods have been invented, and prastised, 
with different degrees of ingenuity, in different lan- 
guages. With regard to the clafsification of the 
sounds, or signs of sounds, representing ‘thos¢, to 
resume the metaphor, officers, accustomed to-Grecian 
tactics, think of nothing but a decimal arrange- 
ment, while those fond of the Roman discipline, 
with to rank every military force in manipuli, or tur- 
me, cohorts, and legions ; and, if the Britith might 
claim the next place, we fhould hear of companies, 
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regiments, brigades, and batallions.only., But, as the 
means employed in different languages vary, it would 
be absurd to force all’ the constituent parts of one, 
into the particular form that, another had been 
found naturally to afsume. The words of one lan- 
guage might be properly arranged under four claf- 
ses’; those of another under eight ; those of a third 
under ten ormore. Every one, acquainted with dif. 
ferent languages, knows that there are certain efsen- 
tial constituent particulars in which they all agree ; 
but that, at the same time, there are certain peculia- 
rities respectively belonging te each, even in those 
things in which they agree. 

Instead then of cutting and carving, twisting and 
bending, the parts of one language to fit them to the 
size, form, and structure of another, it were better 
surely to study, philosophically, the genius of each ; 
and to arrange and unfold its parts in that form and 
order which they most naturally afsume. One talks 
of’ names, attributives, and connectives ; another of 
nouns, profiouns, verbs,, adverbs, prepositions, con- 
janétions and interjections ; a third will have these 
last with article at their head ; and participle fol- 
lowing the verb. Some with the clafses few, to 
make the matter simple and easy; others with to 
have such a number, that each word may readily 
find a place. Each party have their followers ; these 
again squabble about their definitions. 

Suppose, then, that one were to study the genius 
of a language, the Englifh for instance, and to col- 
lect a system of rules, plain, simple, and tasy to 
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be understood ; might not one, for his own private 
use, draw up a few titles thus, article, name, substi« 
tute, quality, number, existence, adjunct, redation, con- 
Jjunctton, interjection ? These to’ be clearly defined, 
and their number to be increased or diminithed. as 
fhou!d be fouud necefsary. : 
1st, There would be no necefsity for any defini- 
tion with respect.to the articles a and the ; but it 
would require some pains and ability to, ascertain: 
their use. 

2dly, Nor would any ‘definition be necefsary to 
make even a child understand what is meant by the 
name ofa thing. To the philosopher who would not 
be satisfied that the thing were understood, unlefs 
it were explained, we might say, that a name is a: 
sound or sign, that serves to°convey or excite in the 
mind of the hearer or reader, the idea of the 
being, animate, inanimate, or ideal, which. it is ine 
tended to represent. 

Many particulars with regard to NAMES come next 
to be explained. Cases being exploded, which, but 
for the learned languages, es they are called, had ne- 
ver been heard of in Englith, attention fhould be 
paid to the manner in whicly they are affected, by va-. 
rious relations, and that peculiarity which you have 
been at so much pains to develope ; that when two 
names stand together, the former is. generally, defi- 
nitive of the latter, so as to mark its progenitor, pof- 
sefsor, state, use, te. as the king’s son, the king’s 
palace, a tea table, a pen knife, and others. almost 
without sumber. Derinitives ought ‘to form a clafs. 
by themselves. They are of two kinds, the former 
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acting in 4 double capacity ; at one time as names, 
at another, as definitives; the latter serving no other 
purpose than to mark definitively the word with 
which it is joined. The articles would. be in- 
cluded in this clafs, andinstead of article as a title, - 
we fhould fiid definitive the tithe of the clafs, which 
fhould rank next after names, though the individu- 
als that form this clafs, claim precedence in. the 
structure of a sentence. 

3dly, The substitute for a name, commonly cal-. 
led a pronovN, from the relation it bears to its prin- 
cipal, ought never to lose sight of it, and might 
very justly be called the relative term. Many words 
commonly supposed. to - belong to- this clafs, would 
come to be ranged as definitives. In the following 
example most of them might do double duty ; as, 
E Simon Slow. 

4thly, The word intended to exprefs the guality of 
the object with which it is joined, though it has had 
the misfortune to be huddled into the same clafs 
with that of names, can scarce, one would think, be 
mistaken even by the most inattentive. How this 
word came to be varied or accompanied with others, 
so as to mark the increase or diminution of the 
quality, would come next to be considered. 

sthly, How number could have been confounded 
with guality, is one of those mysteries of iniquity 
in the science of grammar, which I fhall not attempt 
to explain, unlefs it was merely from the form of 
its inflexion in the learned languages. 

This clafs might be examined and explained, next 
to the artieles or definitives. When we proceed with- 
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oat it to names, we can only mark individuals } by 
the help of numbers we stretch away from definite, 
to numbers indefinite, or unlimited plurality. 

6thly, The next clafs here denominated ExisTENCE, 
has hitherto defied the powers, and disdained the 
restraint of definition. Very little ingenuity would be 
requisite to expose the futility of the most approved, 
‘to be, to de, or tosuffer”. But to unfold the simpli- 
city, the copiousnefs, and variety of this most efsen- 
tial term, which always denotes existence, and often 
implies the state, action, or affection of its person : 
this term without which a complete sentence cannot 
exist, to unfold its nature, and ascertain its extent ;— 
would require a patience, perseverance, and a degree 
of discernment, vastly superior to what we can ever 
expect from mere dabbiers in this profound science. 
These can mark its relation to person and number; 
~ but what is properly meant by tense and- voice, ‘is 
still a mystery. 

nthly, The clafs of apyuncts, briefly marking de- 
grees, modes, times $c. These are joined with quality, 
existences, and adjuncts. They are only abreviati- 
ons introduced for the sake of dispatch, and may be 
resolved each into a word marking relation, and 2 
name, 4 

Stbly, A word marking RELATION. This clafs of 
words has been happily illustrated by Mr Bauzée, 
in his Grammaire Generale, ** Three has to six, the 
same relation, (says he,) that five has to ten, sixteen 
to thirty-two, twenty-five to fifty. Of these the ex- 
ponent term is Two, which remains the same, though 
the antecedent and subsequent numbers in tach ex- 
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ample be different. Examples; The hand of God, 
The, anger of the prince; The desires of the soul. 
And in the same manner; Contrary to peace ;'Use- 
ful to the nation ; Agreeable to my father. And 
again; To think with precision; To speak witb 
truth; To write with propriety.” 

gthly, and rothly, The conJUNCTION and INTERJEC- 
TIom would occasion much lef; ‘rouble, than many 
of the foregoing clafses ; thowgh the former of these 
.would merit a good deal of attention, as the connec. 
ting link of the chain of argument, and of narration ; 
or as the repellent power that separates, and keeps 
asunder, things to be disjoined. Conjunctive and dis- 
junetive words ought not to be overlooked, or su- 
perficially considered. 

Such is .a kind of outline of the frst part of 
grammar. I pretend not to say it would be found 
complete ; _ but something like this I would judge 
necefsary to have prefixed .to what is commonly cal- 
led a dictionary, a work which I would with to 
see finifhed with ability, on your plan. I fhould 
xeckon it the second part of a complete grammar 
of the language. Asa ¢tdird and finifhing part I 
would gladly see subjoined, a clear view of con- 
struction and arrangement, 

Thus the.first part fhould contain the clafsificati- 
.on_of .words, and their affections, or the variations 
to which they are subjected. 

The second, an explanation of the primary and 
figurative meaning of each word, and the discrimi- 
nation necefsary to distinguifh it from any other, 
flat might be reckoned nearly synonymous to it. 
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The third fhould treat of the structure of our 
language, and its arrangement, as adapted to every 
different stile of composition. 

To fix its vocal sounds and articulations, accents, 
€3c. the modern plan of a key, and numerical charac. 
ters placed -over each syllable, might be of conisde- 
rable advantage towards producimg uniformity in its 
use, provided there were any such work, pofsefsing 
an authority superior to custom. Such a work, 
however much it merits the attention of the public, 


‘is. rather to be wifhed than expected. 
Mica. 


ANECDOTE. 
A Russtan, after having pafsed the night “in the 


tent of an Ostiack, lost next morning, about a league 
from thence, a purse containing more than an hun- 
dred rubles. The son of the Ostiack, going some 
days afterwards to the chace, found the purse, exa- 
mined it, but did not bring it with him. On coming 
~home he told his father what -he had seen; his fa- 
ther sent him immediatély to ‘the place, and desired 
him. to cover it with some branches of trees, in order 
to hide it from the view of others. More than three 
months afterwards, the Rufsian returned from his 
journey, and coming to lodge with the same 
Ostiack, told him of the lofs of his purse. Set 
yourself at ease on that head, said the Ostiack ; I 
‘will send my son to fhow you the place where it is ; 
you have only to go and take it. In effect, the 
Rufsian found it in the same place where it hed 
*been dropped, precisely in the state he had left it. 
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A TABLE OF GEMS. 
Continued from p. 214. 


— —- - 


‘Clafs twelfth. 
OPAL and CAT’s EYE. 
The Puaaros of the Greeks 


Harpness 10; Speciric Gravity from 1,7 to 2,2. 





Varieties. 

The SANGENON of the Indians, and Nownrvus of the 
ancients, is of an olive colour, reflecting ruby colour- 
ed rays; the Irrs Opa of a glafsy white, reflec- 
ting greenith, yellow, purple, and bluifh rays; Mite 
ky Opat, pale flame coloured rays; Cat’s Ere, 
redifh colour, almost transparent; AVANTURINE 
Cart’s Eve, contains little plates.of a metallic splen- 
dor; Dark Green, purple and green rays; OLive, 
greenifh yellow rays; WuiTeE, blue rays; Brack, 
white rays; BLUE, white rays ; Vionet, white rays ; 
YELLow, white rays; Grrasot, weak bluith rays 
with an orange yellow; Fisn’s Ere differs from the 
tat’s eye in its colour, which is bluith. 

Analysis. 
OxrenTAL Opa, Sp Gr a,g3 Arg 43 Sil 475 Cal 2; Ir g 5 Mag 38. 
Cat’s Eve from Eilbenstock, Sp Gr 1,7 to 2,23 Arg15; 8.184 #* 
Occutvs Munp!, SpGr 2,0. 

Form. 

The form of ‘the opal is that of a pebble, like 
the agate, with which the authors in general have 
clafsed it, from a supposed resemblange, which I find 
no sort of proof of. On the contrary, Bergman’s 
analysis points it out to be of'a very different nature 

* Bergman. 

VOL. Xili. GG 
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from the genus of flints, of which the agate is a spe- 
cies ; magnesia constituting a large part of its compo- 
sition, and not entering at all into that of the agate, if 
we are to judge from the analysis of the parent spe- 
cies or flint, there being none yet publifhed of agate. 
The specific gravity of the opal is likewise extreme- 
ly different from that of the agate. These reasons 
appeared to me sufficient for taking one of the most 
beautiful and valuable gems from the second order, 
where it had been placed, and putting it into the 
first, which appears its proper station, till better are 
guments can be urged for disgracing it. The olive 
coloured opal, is the sangenon of India, and Nonnius 
of the ancients and modern Europeans, from the Ro- 
maa senator Nonnius, pofsefsor of the famous opal of 
Rome, worth 20,000 sesterces, who preferred banith- 
ment to parting with it to Anthony. An opal answee 
ring exactly to Pliny’s description of the Nonnius was 
discovered about thirty or thirty-five years ago in the 
ruins of Alexandria, and purchased for a trifle by the 
French consul Lironcourt, from his draguman Ro- 
boly. The duke de Nivernois, when ambafsador in 
London in 1763, was in pofsefsion of the very stone. 
The next in esteem and value is the Iris opal, of a 
glafsy white colour, but when looked through appears 
of aflame colour, as the Nonnius does of a ruby. 
Wallerius thinks the Iris is meant by Pliny, instead 
ef the former for the Nonnius. It reflects green, 
yellow, purple, and bluith rays, whilst the first re- 
flects ruby coloured. The milky coloured opal 
throws out pale red rays. The bluifh coloured opal 
is the most common and least valued of any. The 
girasol exhibits in its internal part a luminous point, 
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and reflects the rays of light in whatever position it 
may be turned, when it is cut into a globe or hemi~ 
sphere. 

Structure, Properties, &c. 

Gems and chrystals are of a laminar or foliated 
texture, or composed of thin transparent plates, laid 
regularly one upon another, and adhering strongly ; 
but when it so happens that these little plates or la- 
mina, instead of lying in the regular manner des- 
cribed above, which constitutes the common lami- 
nar texture, are of a broken texture, like the opal, 
in clusters, differently inclined to one another, 
they then reflect various colours according to the 
angle you view them in. The opal is semitrans- 
parent, although it appears opaque by reflection. 
It is affected by fire like flints, and melts with borax 


with difficulty. The oriental are said to} be very 
hard, but the occidental is only ten in this table. 


THE CAT’s EYE. 

This is a variety of feldt-spath, found in a pebble 
form, like the opal ; and I have given it a place in 
the first order of gems, merely because it is esteemed 
and worn as such,—some of the specimens which I 
have seen being of an extraordinary price ; such as 
one belonging to the late prince Potemkin, said to 
have been taken from the orbit of a Gentoo idol, of 
which it made one of the eyes, by the famous Nadir 
Shah, and disappeared, with many other gems, from 
his tent, when that conqueror was afsafsinated. The 
other eye has never been heard of as yet: probably 
it may have found its way back to India. The ba- 
ron Turbe, ambafSsador at the court of St Peterfburg 
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from his Sardinian majesty, has a most uncommoa 
‘variety of great value, of a dark green or bottle co- 
lour, reflecting purple rays, concentrated in a-round 
spot, like the pupil of the eye, and surrounded with 
a light green circle. The author of this table had 
an olive coloured cat’s eye in his pofsefsion, lefs 
than any of the two mentioned above, and much in- - 
ferior in every respect, for which a jeweller paid 
him 690 rubles to set in a ring. The good cat’s eye 
is in general of an olive colour, and throws out 
bright greenifh yellow rays, like the real eye of 
, that animal ; of.this kind.was that of prince Potem- 
kin, and the one disposed of by the author. The 
Fisn’s EYE only differs from the cat’s eye in being of 
a bluifh colour. 
Structure, Properties, &c. 

The texture of the cat’s eye is laminar, with the 
edges of the plates visible to the eye, a particular 
construction, which produces what the French call 
des pierres chatoyantes, or stones that change colour 
according to the position you view them in, like 
certain well known silks. Several varieties of feldt- 
spath pofsefs this property in an eminent degree, 
and produce a number of curious and beautiful 
stones described in the next order. It is rather sur- 
prising that some celebrated mineralogists clafs the 
cat’s eye with the agate, under the name of the Pseudo. 
opal. 

Where found. 

The sangenon or Nonnius opal, is found in the 
East Indies; the Iris, in Ceylon; the milky o- 
pal, at Eilbenstock and Freyberg; the bluith or 
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most common and least esteemed, in Hungary, Sile- 


sia, Saxony, t%c.; the olive and bottle coloured 
cat’s eye, in Ceylon ; the inferior in different coun- 
tries of Europe. Mr Bern mentions what he calls 
an avanturine cat’s eye, of a flefh colour and tran- 
sparent, pofsefsing the curious structure of the 
avanturine, viz. composed of little plates like scales, 
with a metallic splendour, which reflect the rays of 
light like the opal. ‘This stone I suspect to be that 
which has led authors to clafs the avanturipe 
with the opal, although it is in fact a fine opaque 
quartz, as will be mentioned in the second order. 
Rufsia produces the opal at. the rivulet, Katscha, 
near the city of Krasnajark, in the Altai moun- 
tains in Siberia. The cat’s eye is found in mount 
Caucasus. Although the occulus mundi is not in- 
tended by the author of this table to be introduced 
into the first order of gems, though highly curi- 
ous, and of course is not named, still there is no 
place so proper to mention it as the article of the 
opal, with which it has so intimate a connection, 
from its being generally found in beds over it; and 
from being regarded by some naturalists, as the 
same stone in a state of decomposition by the action 
of the air. It has the curious property of beco- 
ming transparent when kept in water a few hours, 
although naturally opaque, and -of a whitifh brown 
colour. This phenomenon proceeds from its absorb- 
ing water, in the proportion of three grains to thir- 
ty-five of stone, when fully saturated. When it is 
saturated with oil of vitriol, instead of water, it pre- 
serves its transparency for a length of time, by the 
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acids attracting the humidity of the atmosphete. 
Rufsia pofsefses this stone likewise, in the Altai 
mountains where the opals are found. 

' How valued. 

No method of estimating the opal or cat’s eye, 
is given by authors that we know of. But those 
of uncommon beauty and size, are sold for very 
large sums. 

The only large fine cat’s eye we find taken notice 
of by writers or mineralogists, is one of an inch 
diameter, belonging to the great duke of Tuscany, 
late Leopold 1. emperor of Germany. It is of 
the oriental kind. The eye of the Gentoo idol, 
taken by Nadir Shah, as said in the text, was of- 
fered to prince Potemkin for 5000 ducats, but 
purchased for 1000. The dark green cat’s eye of 
baron Turbe is esteemed at as much. Fine speci 
mens of the hydrophanes or occulus mundi, are worth 
from 50 to 102 rubles. 


. 


Clafs thirteenth. 
TURQUOISE. 


Varteties. 

ORIENTAL are blue of different fhades; but those 
found in lower Languedoc are of whitith grey, or 
yellowith colour, when fifst dug up, and-turn blue 
on being slowly heated. 

Analysis. 

Both the oriental and occidental turquoise, are 

eomposed of ivory and blue calx of copper. 
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Form. 

The form is generally that of animal teeth, al- 
though sometimes of other bones, and it is in fact 
what it appears, wz. petrified ivory, completely pe- 
netrated with the blue calx of copper; and the best 
sort are agatized, or converted iato a stone of the 
silicious genus, without fhowing, on the application 
of acids, any marks of its original calcareous nature, 
as the author has found on trial. There is a spe- 
cies of the turquoise, dug up in lower Languedoc 
in France, in the form of animal teeth, and: rarely 
other bones. It is, when4refh from the earth, of a 
whitifh, a grey, or yellowifh colour; but it ac. 
quires the blue colour of the tyrquoise on being 
slowly heated, and retains it ever afterwards. 

Structure, Properties, &c. 
. Laminar like ivory, Opaque, and hard enough 
to take a high polith. It loses its colour in the fire; 
and even when overheated. The French turquoise 
is soluble in the nitrous acid, which points out ¢ 
difference between it and the oriental, that ne 
acid can act upon; so that probably the first is a pe- 
trefaction of the calcareous kind, whilst the second 
is of the silicious. 
Where found. 

‘They are found in Turky, from which country it 
takes its name, and in Persia. These two go by the 
name of oriental. The occidental, in France, as 
mentioned above. Rufsia can as yet boast of no 
fofsil ivory impregnated with copper ; but nothing 
is so probable that it will be found in time; as Si- 
beria furnifhes such abundance in a calcareous pee 
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trefied state, at the same time that copper is so 
common in the state of both blue and green calx ; so 
that I suppose it very pofsible the Languedoc cal- 
careous turquoise, at least, may be a native of Sibe-~ 
ria, which has given such abundant matter for the 
speculation of philosophers, from its enormous 
beds of fofsil ivory. 
Largest. 

Prince Potemkin, a great lover of gems, had one 
or two very fine of this kind, more distinguifhed for 
colour’ and polifhed lustre than size; but his excel- 
lency baron de Turbe, another amateur, (the proprie- 
tor of the valuable dark green cat’s eye mentioned 
zbove,) pofsefses a fine turquoise, abeut the dimen- 
sions of a fhilling, of an oblong form,—a large size 
for an oriental gem of this species. 

The reasons which induced me to place the tur- 
quoise here, although belonging to another order of 
mineral bodies, are given in the explanation publifhed 
with the table, as also those for giving the same 
rank to the pearl, against which there are the same 
species of objection. 

How valued. « 

The value of the oriental turquoise is very great, 
especially in Turky, and Persia. Those mentioned 
above cost from 500 to a 1000 rubles, 

To be conténued. 
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description of the plate. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


Yue frith of Forth is a béeattifal arm of the sea, 
which from Berwick runs backwards within land 
‘to’Stirling, a distance of nearly eighty miles. -Thist 
distance was rapidly measured by Edward wilof 
England, in the yesr' 1313, who, after the battle of 
Banockburn, which was fought in the neighbourhood 
of Stirling, fled-with precipitation towards England ;: 
but he was so closély pursued by the gallant Doug. 
lafs, that he was ‘constrained to throw himseif inte 
the castle of Dunbar, within twenty miles of Ber- 
wick, from whence he stole eff in a fithing boat by 
night to Berwick, then in the hands of the Englith, 
which he‘reached in safety. 

‘The frith of Forth is bounded on each side with 
a fertile country, thickly strewed with towns, and 
diversified 'with gentle swells, and grotesque mouns 
tains, rising up in various forms in the back ground, 
which offer a great variety of picturesque landscapes. 
In the frith are also miany isles, which serve to give 
a beautiful and rich variety to the’ prospects, that 
is seldom ‘to be met with. At its entrance, on 
the one hand, stands the Ba/s, an isolated rock of 
great height, perforated throughout its whole extent ; 
en the top of:which once stood a fortrefs, formerly 
deemed impregnable: and on the other side lies | the 
May, 2 \ow aud (fertile isle,on which is. placed.a 
light-house, to point out the epening»ifto the frith in 
the mght times “an — oe delightful to the 
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bewildered mariner in. storms; for here he is sure 
of finding -2. safe asylum in. the most tempestuous 
times. Farther up,.a little below. Leith, is Inch 
Keith, which, together. with .a ledge of rocks that 
stretch from the southern.extremity, to.the thore, of- 
fers.a soreen from the,eastern; winds,.and so effec- 
tually breaks the, wayes,.as to form, above it a capa- 
cious. road-stead, where fhips of; any. burden may 
tide, in. perfect safety. This .is; called Leith roads ; 
@ beautiful bason, which when,seen from the, high 
ground about Edinburgh, offers,,one of the richest 
prospects that a commercial nation.can enjoy. In 
the year 1781, there, were seenmoored .at once in 
this:road above 600 fhips, many of them .vefsels of 
great, burden. This great. and pneommon .con- 
course of vefsels was occasioned -by, the continuance 
of an easterly wind for many weeks, during which 
time three large.convoys, one from the West Indies, 
which had-come by the northern. pafsage ; one from 
the Baltic; and another to it from all the parts of Bri- 
tain, were forced to seek for thelter bere,,till the wind _ 
became fair to permit them to pursue their respective 
courses. When these vefsels, weighed, and -hois- 
ted sail,.and were forced by a change of wind to veer 
abot and, moor again, it exhibited a4 magnificent view 
of;meving scenery, which was seen se.perfectly from 
abeve, turning in this capacious bason, ., surrounded 
with; fertile fields, and near anddistant hills, scattered 
with immense profusion, as exhibited a scene so.rich 
and so.sublime.as, seldom can occur,in any part of 
she world’;, and whichis still. spoken of with rapture 
by thousands who then, beheld. it. 
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Thousands too who were then’ in that fleet, and ne- 
ver had, or ever will: have, another-opportunity ‘of 
visiting Scotland, fhould the print: that ‘accom pariies 
this number ever fall in their way, will readily ret 
cognise the justnefs of the -picture. For if they 
make allowance’ for the extension of the new »towri 
of Edinburgh, they will perceive that every ‘object 
is delineated with the most scrupulous fidelity. “Phe 
view is taken from the very point where tlic center 
of the fleet was moored. 

The attentive ‘reader who compares this view 
with the description® given of the sitwation- of the 
ground about Edinburgh, (Bee vol. iis p. 242) will 
also “have att opportunity of observing the justnefs 
of the remarks there made. The scenery here 
delineated’is viewed from the north ; and the hills, 
viz. first Arthur’s seat; second Salisbury ‘craigs ; 
third the Calton’ hill, with the observatory, ‘and 
optician’s house upon it; and fourth the castle 
of Edinburgh ; all slope gradually from the base, by 
an easy ascent from the eastward, and terminate 
abruptly on the west. To give a more perfect-idea 
of these hills, let'the reader be informed, that Ars 
thur’s seat and Salifbury craigs, are but -one- hill at 
their base, tliowgh it be divided at the top. Et-is . 
surrounded -by a vale, in most places. swampy ; 
on the south side that valley sinks at one place,"so ~ 
as to form 2 lake of considerable extent, called Duds 
dingston loch ; on the-north, directly at the bottom 
of Salisbury craig, stands the abbey of Holyrood. 
house, in one of the most fertile ‘valés that ‘can “be 
found in Britain, called St Ann’s yards. This is here 
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totally con cbaléd: from view by the tail of the “Calton 
hit? which° riges raddally: up to’ the north of ‘it; 
and terminates abruptly to the westward ; first at its 
highesrotop: neat the ‘observatory ; and second by'a 
féwer,butmore.abrupt precipice, heré hid from view; 
by’ the houses newly ‘built‘on the ride of which the 
newstown® stands, which heréwttaing its greatest 
height. sheet diaa eine Wie 

>From the ‘abbey of) Holyroddhouse; the ground 
rises gradually, a.continned ascent; till Having pafsed 
the Calton hilh:the houses’of the Old fown begin ‘to! be 
geett,:dbove those on thé lowerhill t8 the north’ of it; 
the castle being seen perched off & ‘Yotk that térnti- 
nates abruptly to the westward? In thé back ground 
iscseen a distant view of the eastern extremity of the 
Péntland hills, ‘terminating in a ‘blnff” point ‘tothe 
eastward, very different’ in its eonfigiration from 
the hills of Edinburgh. The Pentlatid hills form ar 
icregular ridge of great extent, which'tuh westward 
many miles, till they terminate at last near the Clyde, 
inthe: neighbourhood of Lanark. {ft is" behind this 
ridge of:hills that the new proposed carta? is meant, by 
ené party of men, to be carried ; and nature has happi- 
ly discontinued the hill at this place, as tf with a view 
te open:up'a wide field for industry and’ commerce. 
Another party wifh to keep entirely to the’ north- 
wardvof this, and another range of “hills, througly 
which another opening has been made by nature, 
equally practicable. It is not yet determined which 
efthe:two plans willbe at present’ adopted but 
there is littledowbt but'they both will be executed ere 
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long); the advantages, arising: fam} which wall-pere 
haps be touched; at)in-some firture nuraber of thier 
work, . tyliqnt 3 m193 Hai 

Mr Gilpin, in his t tour in Scotland, has) stigmatised 
the hill of Arthur’s seat, as being unpicturesque an 
every point of view-;.and though I am aware: of the’ 
absurdity: of disputing: about any thing so perfectly 
indefinite as an object of taste, yet I cannot help ze- 
marking, that I. have seen many hills which appeared 
to me infinitely :lefs picturesque than that which it 
bears-from this point of view. As the delinedtidmis 
exact, the reader will’ judge of this for himself. ‘Indeed 
the peculiarity of this little cluster of hills; rising 
up with such bold features im the midst of a fertile 
level country, forms of itself a beauty of no:small 
effect in picturesque scenery. But whatever may: be 
the.epinion of men as to the beauty of the hillatselfj 
when viewed from the vale below, there is no dis © 
versity.of opinton: respecting the delightfulnefs.of 
the prospect when seen from its top all around ; ‘for 
there:is here seen such a vast extent of ‘rivers, 
and fertile fields, and towns, and thips, and’ varied 
hills, breaking the unifermity, and giving such’a 
vast diversity of pleasing contours, as fills the mind 
with an imprefsion of immense extent, and: unbouns 
ded profusion of fertility and of wealth. 

In the fore ground is seen a view of the new ‘in. 
vented buoy by captain Joseph Brodie, des¢ribed 
(Bee, vol. viii. p. 238,) carrying a flag’ staff always 
upright; though it, floats with . the: same freedom 
as any other buoy. It consists of a cone, like othét 
buoys, having a baliast of cast iron fixed at one side, 











































to which the buoy rope'is fixed. The other parts 
will be easily intelligible to persons versant in mat. 
ters of this sort, by inspection only, without any fare 
ther nnn. 


yer POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Sir, " {o the Editor of the am 


Tere are not many things whieh can be so grate 
ful to the mind of a patriot as the general. diffusion 
of political knowledge. That such knowledge is va- 
luable has never been questioned; but the time may 
be remembered, when it was thought to. be of diffir 
cult attainment, and of course to be necefsarily con- 
fined to the few. To entitle a man to give lectures.ia 
political science, our forefathers imagined that great 
compafs of mind, much study, and some experience 
were requisite ; and such of them as had not them~ 
selves enjoyed these advantages, seldom hazarded an 
opinion respecting the principles of government, un- 
lefs it had been sanctioned by the authority of Ari- 
stotle or Plato, Locke or Montesquieu. To these 
once celebrated names, the writers of. the present 
day profefs no reverence ; for they well, know that 
such feelings would cramp their native genius. , 

_The consequence of this emancipation frem au- 
thority,.is apparent in the number, of pamplets 
which daily ifsue fromthe prefs ; and which, fraught 
with political wisdom, afford a complete evidence 
that their authors have employed. their. time. te 
better, purpose than in turning over the musty, vor 
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lumes of antiquated philosophers. ... Aristotle . was 
the inventor of syllogism, which every polite. scholar 
holds justly in contempt. .Locke and Montesquieu. 
do not indeed syllogise ; but they reason according 
to the rules of logic, with which modern education 
very properly disdains to bring her pupils acquain- 
ted. The. political writers who at present devote 
their time to the instruction of the public, have too 
much sense and too much spirit, to pace.in the narrow 
trammels of mode and figure. As their opinions are 
original, they enforce them by original reasonings, 
which neither Aristotle nor Galen, were they to rise 
from the dead, could resolve into what they would 
call legitimate syllogisms. The effects of this novel 
and powerful speciés of reasoning are seenia the con- 
versions which are daily made from one party to 
another; and which writers such as Locke and 
Montesquieu, arguing in the dry and scientific form 
of the schools, could never produce in the minds of 
a free and -enlightened people. 

But whilst I thus pay a willing tribute of respect te 
the judgerhent and ingenuity. of those who are labou- 
ring to enlighten the public mind, let me not forget 
to congratulate that public itself upon the love of 
truth, and the opennefs.to conviction which all ranks of 
men so conspicuously display. Our authors, great as 
they are, would write in vain, were not their readers 
endued with these amiable virtues. Did mankind 
now, as they were wont to do‘ formerly, consider 
themselves as bound to go along with theit party in 
vefy case, demonstration itself would make no 
imprefsion on them, and we fhould not have.beheld 
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so-many beautiful changes. of political principles, as 
sme individuals have lately exhibited. The first 
of these changes which attracted my notice, appeared 
indeed to my inexperience so sudden and so violent, 
that I-attributed them not to patriotism, or the love 
of truth, but to the restlefs spirit of faction. When 
T observed gentlemen who had long made-loud pre- 
tences te the love-of their.country,.and.of the prin- 
ciples of the Britifh constitution, as settled in 1688, 
leading clubs to congratulate that afsembly which 
kad in France abolifhed nobility, and in a manner 
imprisoned their king, I confefs that I was inclined 
to suspect the sincerity of their pretences, and to call 
them in the language of Johnson, +‘ the hypocrites 
ef patriotism.” But having since -observed the 
same men, present in afsociations to support the go- 
vernment, as-establifhed by ing, dords, and com- 
mons, candour obliges me .to consider.them as in~ 
fluenced by a determination to fellow truth whither- 
soever foe may lead, andjtheir conduct as the consis- 
tent result of that most respectable principle. Whilst 
the arguments for the excellence of the Britifh con~ 
stitution predominated ‘in their minds, they embra- 
ced every opportunity of exprefsing their attach- 
ment to that constitution; when the reasonings ia 
behalf of democracy appeared to preponderate, like 
honest mea, they becomedemocrates and.republicans. 
Now that the number and abilities of our consti- 
tutional writers have driven Paine and his satellites 
off the field, they have reverted to their original 
principles. And fhould some*mcre powerful champi- 
en than has yet appeared on either side, step forward 
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in defence of the French' republic, it would-be imme- 
‘ral to’suppose, that the samé virtuous attae¢hment to 
truth, which has influenced these reasoning, mea, in 
‘all their former ‘changes, would.not induce,them). te 
change once more, and again to declare themselyes 
‘for a democratical government. 

To thew how regardlefs our forefathers were of 
the abstract truth, or /ove of truth, which so, power- 
fully operates ‘upon the conduct of their posterity, I 
thall conclude'this letter with a few reflections, of 
George Saville, marquis of Halifax, whom Mr Hume 
pronounces to have been a man of the finest genius, 
‘and most extensive capacity, of all employed.in pub- 
lic offices during the reign of the second Charles. 

‘The best party, (says this statesman, ) is but.a 
kind of ‘conspiracy against the rest of the. nation. 
It-puts every body else out of its protection; and 
like the Jews to the Gentiles, considers all who are 
not of it as‘the offscourings of the world. 

‘Men value themselves upon their principles, so 
as to neglect practice, abilities, industry, Ge. They 
consider attachinent’to their party, like faith without 
works, as a dispensation from all other duties, which 
is thé worstikind: of dispensing power. 

‘sy Party: turaeth ill thoughts into talking instead 
of doing: Men get a habit of being unuseful tothe 
publie by ‘turning im a circle of wrangling and rail- 
itigy:which they cannot get out of ; and it. may, be 
remembered that a speculative cexcomd, is not.only 
uselefs; tbut' nrischievous, and a practical concomb, 
ugdur' discipline, maybe made use of. 

VOD. Eris iors Bie 
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' Party maketh a man thrust his understanding 


into a corner, and confine it, till by degrees he des~- 
troy it. 

*¢ Men in parties find fault with those in the admi- 
nistration, not without réason, but forget that they 
would be exposed to the same objections, and per- 
haps greater, if it were their adversary’s turn to 
have the fault finding part. 

‘* Most men enter into a party rafhly, and retreat 
from it as fhamefully. As they encourage one ano- 
ther at first, so they betray one another at last. And 
because every qualification is capable of being cor- 
rupted by the excefs, they fall upon the extreme, to 
fix mutual reproaches upon one another. 

“* Party is little lefs than an inquisition, where 
men are under such discipline, in carrying on the 
common cause, as leaves no liberty of private opi- 
nion. 

** No original party ever prevailed in a turn; it 
brought up something else; but the first projectors 
were thrown off. 

‘* If there be two parties, a man ought to adhere 
to that which he disliketh least, though in the whole 
he doth not approve it. For whilst he doth not list 
himself in the one or the other party, he is looked 
upon as such a straggler, that he is fallen upon by 
both. ‘Therefore a man under such a misfortune of 
singularity, is neither to provoke the world, nor dis- 
quiet himself by taking any particular station. It 
becometh him te live in the fhade, and keep his mis» 
takes from giving offence ; but if they are his opini- 
ons, he cannot put them off as he doth his clothes. 
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Happy those who are convinced, so as to be of the ge. 
neral opinion ! 

** Ignorance maketh most mien go into a party ; 
and fhame keepeth them from getting out of. it. 

‘* If there were any party entirely composed of 
honest men, it would certainly prevail ; but both the 
honest men, and the knaves resolve to turn one ano- 
ther off when the businefs is:done. They defame 
all England ; so that nobody can be employed who 
hath not been branded.” FE. 0. I. 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 


Common connections, like air or water, blend toge. 
ther, after separation, as uniformly as before; but 
ties of nature, or of friendfhip, like fiefh and blood, 


éan never unite again, without leaving a cicatrice 
behind. 


: + ___________. ___] 
The soul renders the countenance the index of the 
mind ; so that we read therein the thoughts which 


the tongue refuses to reveal. 
f 


The real distinction between man and man lies in 
integrity ; an honest servant is a character of more- 
value than one of more exalted rank. ‘‘ We fhould 
tonsider faithful servants as unhappy friends.” 

Riches often take peace from the mind, but rarely 
bestow it. 





POETRY. 


VERSES ON PERUSING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


ARCADIAN SOCIETY AT ROME 
For the Bee, 


Srranee to relate! and had such childith toys, 
The pow’r Italia’s critic sons to please ! 

Fit on’s, for a band.of lovesick boys, 
Or frastic Quixote in his last disease! « 


Did not these triflers of Arcadia know, 
That truth alone can genuine light dispense ; 
And only screams from nature’s fount that flow, 
Can please the manly taste of sober sense ? 


Our Shens*one, led by dreams like these astray, 
His Phyllis woo’d, and justly woo’d in vain; 

And Milton’s self, for pafsion’s plaiative lay, 
Gave Lycidas, but Fancy’s frigid strain. 

Of all the sins which e’er Parnatsus curst, 

Such affectation, vile, is sure the worst. 


London, Dec. 20. 1792. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Your inserting the following lines, first printed in the Madras 


Journal, will oblige 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Harry the man, whom fate ne’er doom'd to roam 
Beyond the precincts of his peaceful home ; 

Who knows no terrors of a leeward fhore, 

Who never heard the foaming billows roar; . 

Nor felt the fury of the whirlwind’s blast, 

Nor caw the lightning. rend the giddy mast ; 

Or mountain surges crufh the trembli-g deck, 

And rocks, and quicksands, sick the mang!’d wreck j- 
Yet can he pain: the various ills, the woes, 

The frantic joys, a seaman only knows.; 

When exil’d !ong, to many a hostile place, 
Returned—he meets a partner’s fond embrace : 

Say then, amidst the ills he’s doom’d to bear, 

Shall he not prove an hour devoid of care, 

A kind oblivious draught,—a festive gleam 

$o aft i’ve prov’d, and now my humble theme. 


* 


W.S, 











poetry. 
The winds al! huth'd, the circling week just past, 
And Saturn’s with’d for even return’d at last 5 
‘The jovial crew, their various pleasures seek, 
Pleasures that come, alas! but once a week. 
** Now the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind,” 
And witticisms, from friend Joe purloin’d, 
Go on—whilst {kill’d in legendary lore, 
Some tell old tales, by thousands told before, 
Of witches, fairies, spirits, apparitions, 
And servant maids who rose to high conditions ; 
Of water spouts just breaking by the bows, 
And fharks, five fathoms long, and.teeth ten rows 5. 
Of flying Dutchmen, and a monstrous whale, 
Swallow'd a long boat rigg’d with mast and sail; 
And how a purser, a pefarious dog, 
Came to be hang’d—for stopping poor men’s grog; 
Whilst all approve, and pray that soon-or late, 
The self same end may be their purser’s fate; 
Meanwhile the chorus rapid, loud, and long, 
Concludes the burden of each sailor's song 5 
Songs in praise of Rufsel fam’d at sea, 
And gallant Rodney—+*ook the Ville Paris 5 
Or of Macbride, a fellow always pleasant, 
Or madcap Wallace sometimes disobedient, 
And then « set up springing ‘ight as air, 
@r fore or aft, to dancing quick repair; 
Hornpipes and jigs in motley measures meet, 
All freth from Wapping or Virginia street,, 
Where to the ‘*wry neck’d fife” or broken tabor, 
Our tars are wont to.learn in dance to labour, 
While the kind fair, to grace the evening, flock 
From-Deptford, Greenwich, or from Greenland dock, 
Thus glide the evening gambols, jest, and song, 
Thus glide the joy-wing’d hours along, 
Whils: votent draughts of bumbo. grog, and ftip, 
Regale the thoughtlefs inmates of tie thip. 
But now the can, which erst pafs’d swiftly round, 
Emits a hollow, heart appalling sound; 
*¢ The grog is out !” a thirsty seaman cries, 
“* The grog is our,” another qu ck replies; 
*¢ Not quite,” says Ratling, whilst the can he fhews, 
To wives and sweethearts |! d——me here it goes,” 
“Sweethearts and wives !” rejoin the jovial crew, 
* Our can is out,—sweet lovely girls adieu !” 
Down to their hsmmocks, part reluctant Creep,. 
And “ swear a prayer or two”—and sink to sleeps 
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A Lesson From Apversiry. A Tate TRANSLATED FROM 


THE Frenca or Marmonret. 
Continued from p. 221. 


“ Berne arrived at Paris, I distributed his payments. His cre- 
ditors wanted to know where he was, what he was doing, 
4nd what were his resources. Without explaining myself 
fully, I informed them ‘the opinion I had of his honesty 
and good faith, and sent them away perfectly satisfied. 
One day as I was at dinner at my solicitor’s, M. Nervin, 
one of the guests hearing me speak of my journey to Hol- 
land, afked me with an ill humoured manner, mixed with 
contempt, if, in my travels through that country, I had by 
accident met with one Olion Salvary ? As it was easy to 
see from his look, and the motion of his eyebrow, that 
the question was made with no good intention, 1 was up- 
on my guard,and replied, that my expedition into Hol- 
land being merely for pleasure, I had not time to inquire 
after every Frenchman I may have met with; but from my 
connections there, it would be very easy for me to make in~ 
quiries after the person he had named. ‘ No, (said he,) it 
is not worth the trouble; he has given me too much plague 
already to make me interest myself about him. He will 
have died of misery and fhame, and he. will have done 
well, but he would have done better if he had died before he 
married my daughter, and before he had ruined himself, 
Let who will trust to the fine expectations that any young 
man gives! In eighteen months 50,000 crowns in debt: 
to conclude flight and disgrace! Ah! Sir, (said he to the 
solicitor) when you marry your daughter be sure to take 
every precaution ; for an insolvable and difhonourable son- 
in-law is a rascally piece of furniture.’ M. Nervin afked 
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how one so wary and so prudent had not foreseen this 
misfortune and remedied it. ‘ I did foresee it, (replied 
d’Amene,) and remedied it as much as lay.in my power 5 
for the day after the death of my daughter, I made haste, 
and, thanks to heaven, had the consolation to recover her 
portion, and all her jewels. But that is all I could save 
from his wreck; and as for his other creditors, they had 
scarce any thing to seize.on.’ It was with difficulty I 
prevented myself from overwhelming this hard hearted 
father with confusion; but when he left the room, 
soon after, perceiving the imprefsion which he had made 
on the minds of the father and daughter, I could not 
resist, from indulging the with of avenging the cause of an 
honest man absent; and without pointing out his asylum, 
and saying where he was hid, for that was important to 
«onceal. “ You have just heard with what contempt this 
cruel father speaks of his son-in-law. Well, all that he has 
told you is perfectly true; and it is not'lefs so, that this 
unfortunate man is honesty and innocence itself.” This 
beginning appeared rather strange to them, and fixed 
their attention. The father and daughter being quite silent, 
I began to relate to them what you have just heard. 
Nervin is one of those uncommon beings that is scarcely 
conceivable;—he has the coollest head and the warmest 
heart ; itis a volcano beneath a mountain of snow. His 
daughter is of a happy composition, partaking equally of 
the warmth of the father, and the cool sense of his reason. 
She is handsome, you have seen her, but so little vain of 
it, that fhe hears herself praised without embarrafsment, 
and nearly the same, as if you were speaking of another. 
She says ope may be proud of those qualities, which bave 
.been acquired, and it requires sense and modesty to hide 
ot conquer it; but all praise is due to dame Nature for ha- 
“Ving given eyes, nose, or mouth, of such a form or figure. 
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"This trait will give you an idea of the character of Ju- 
stine, more decided, and more strongly marked, than that 
wf Adrienne, but pofsefsing the same charm and candour. 
This estimable girl listened with equal attention as her 
Yather ; and at every circumstance which marked the 
uprightneis of Salvary, his deep affliction, Lis courage in 
supporting his misfortunes, I saw them look at each other, 
and tremblingly alive, with that sweet feeling which vir- 
tuous minds will always enjoy. But, insensibly, the fa- 
ther became thoughtful, and the daughter more affected. 
‘When I came to those words which Olion had addrefsed 
to me, * Ah, Sir!. what a consolation it is for me to think 
that the esteem of my fellow citizens will return to adorn 
my old age, and crown my white hairs,’ I saw Nervin 
raise up his head, his eyes brilliant with the tears that filled 
them: ‘ No! virtuous young man, (cried ‘he, in the warmth 
of his feelings,;) no ;thou thalt not wait for a tardy old age, 
to be free and honoured as thou deservest to be. Sir, (ad- 
drefsing himse'f to me,) you are in-the right, there is not 
in the world a more honest man. The plain and simple 
duties of life, any one may fulfil; but to preserve such 
courage and probity, in the midst of precipices, mis- 
fortunes aud ¢ sgra e, without losing his way the breadth 
of a hair, this is what is uncommon ; this is what I call a 
mind tempered to proof. I will answer for him that he 
will commit ne more imprudencies; he will be good and 
virtuous; fer he knows now too well where the cuntraries 
lead to ; and notwithstanding all his father-in-law has said, 
he is the son I {hould with for :—but what do you say Ju- 
stine ?—“ Me! father, (replied Justine,) 1 own he would 
be the huiband I fhould with for.” ‘Thou fhalt have him, 
(said her father, having directly formed his resolution.) 
‘Sir I beg-you will write to him to come here imme- 
diately, that-a rich heisels waits for him ; but do not say 
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more.’ I wrote to him. He answered me by saying, that 
in his situation he was condemned to celibacy and soli- 
tude; that he could not think of afsociating a wife and 
children with him in disgrace ; and that he fhould never 
think of returning to Paris.whilst there remained a creature 
that he could not honestly look in the face. This answer 
was a freth spur to the impatient desires of the solicitor. 
‘ Aik from him, (said he to me,) a particular account of his 
debts; and inform him, that a person who is interested 
about him, is desirous and willing to accommodate them.’ 
Salvary consented to send me a list of his creditors, but 
would not listen to any idea of accommodation; that any 
reduction of his debts would be an injustice; and that 
he was determined to acquit them to the utmost; and 
the only favour he required was patience and delay. 
‘ Patience and delay! (cried out the solicitor,) I can give 
him neither; my daughter will have grown an old wo- 
man before he has paid his debts :—leave me his list, I 
know how to treat for an honest man’; and I can afsure 
you all the world fhall be pleased.’ Two days afterwards, he 
came to me, and said, ‘ It is all done ;—here are the receipts 
in full ;—send them to him, and tell him he will owe no- 
thing if he marries my daughter ; or if he does not choose 
me for a father-in-law, I fha!l be his only creditor ; for what 
I have done, does not constrain him to any act he does not 
like.’ Ileave you to imagine what was the gratitude of Sal- 
vary, on seeing, as it were by a stroke of a pen, all the traces 
of his ruin and disgrace effaced in an instant ; and with 
what eagernefs he flew to return thanks to his. benefactor. 
He was however detained in Holland longer than he with- 
ed, and the impetuous Nervin began to say, that he was a 
difficult man, and slowto move. At last he came to my 
house, scarce daring to persuade himself that all which 
had happened to him was not a dream. J immediately 
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conducted him to his generous benefactor ; and there, be- 
tween two sentiments, equally delightful, gratitude to the 
father, and-every day more struck with the charms of the 
daughter, finding in her all that he had so much regretted 
in his dear Adrienne, he was, he said, uncertain which 
was for him the most precious, such a friend as Nervin, 
or such a wife as Justine. He had, however, a weight 
upon his mind, which he could not conceal; and Nervin ha- 
ving reproached him for having made them wait so long for 
his arrival, ‘ Excuse me, Sir, (said he,) I was impatient to 
throw myself at your feet; but independent of my accounts 
which I had to close, I had more than one combat before 
I could leave Holland. The worthy Odleman, my re- 
fuge, my first benefactor, had reckoned upon me as the sup- 
porter and comforter of his old age ; he is a widower without 
children ; and, without telling me, had adopted me as his 
son. When it was necefsary to take my leave of him, 
and in relating to him my past misfortune, I informed by 
what sort of miracle of goodnefs my honour had been re- 
stored me: he complained bitterly of my difsimulation, and 
aiked if I thought I had in the world a more sincere friend 
than Odelman? He prefsed me to consent that he fhould 
pay for me what you have so generously expended ; he 
renewed his request with tears; and I fhould fhortly not 
have had the force to refuse him ; but having read the let- 
ter of M. Watelet, wherein he so truly painted the beau- 
tiful person of Justine, and her mind still more amiable, 
“ Ah! (said this honest man,) I have no daughter to offer 
you, and if this portrait is true, her equal would be diificult 
to find :—I no longer. with to detain you. Go; be happy, 
never forget me, or cease to love me.” During this reci- 
tal, Nervin was wrapt in thought, All ofa sudden breaking 
his silence, he cried out, ‘ No, no! I do not with you fhould 
be ungrateful, or that a Dutchman fhould boast of more ge- 
nerosity than I have ; here you have no profefsion, and you 
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are not made to live in idlenefs. It would be ex- 
ceedingly agreeable, as you may suppose, to have my chil- 
drea live near me, but let us reserve that for my old age ; 
and whilst businefs will sufficiently oceupy my time, to 
prevent its hanging heavy on my hands, write to the 
good Odelman, I give you to him, for ten years; after 
that time you will return to me, surrounded, as 1 hope, with 
a little colony of children, and during that.time we fhall: 
have both been working for them.’ 

“ The Dutchman overwhelmed with joy, wrote word 
that his house, his arms, and his heart, were opened to re- 
ceive the new married.couple. He is now expecting them. 
They are just setting off, and Olion henceforwards will 
be in partnerfhip with a Dutchman. This is the example 
I promised you, (said Watelet,) of a courage which many 
misfortunate wretches are in want of, that of never falling 
in one’s own proper esteem,—that of never despairing of 
our exertiuns, as long as we feel ourselves actuated by vir- 


tuous and good principles. 


INTELLIGENCE RESPECTING ARTS. ~+ 
Account of the Silesian silk plant, A new discovery. 
Woruine seems to be of more utility:to man than an ate 
tention to the productions of nature, so as to mark the 
uses to which they can be applied in economy and arts. 
This study, though it be not the most fafhionable one 
of the present age, is still attended to by a few ; and 
scarce a year elapses,“in which some useful production is 
not brought forward to the knowledge of the public, 
which had been formerly disregarded. The varieties 
of the cotton plant, which now begin to be attended to 
more than formerly ; the bread fruit tree, the lac insect, 
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and many others, not to mention many lefser articles of 
economy, lately recommended to the attention of European 
farmers, are examples of this kind. 

Hitherto, however, it has been supposed, that all cotton 
bearing plants are confined to tropical regions ; but there 
is reason to believe, that many plants, bear ng fibrous en- 
velopes of the seeds, as the cotton plant, which might be 
employed in arts, may be discovered, that will admit of 
being cultivated in temperate climates. Mr Charles 
Schnieber, director of the city of Liegnitz in Silesia, has 
lately cultivated a plant of this sort, which he announces 

‘to the public as a discovery of great importance. An 
abstract of his efsay on that subject we fhall’ here lay be- 
fore the public. 

The plant he recommends is called Ascuerras Syriaca:; 
which is a species of apocinium. This isa perennial 
herbaceous plant, which, though a native of Syria, Ire finds 

‘to admit of being cultivated without @ifficulty in Silesia. 
It sets out in the spring many fhoots from the root, which 
resemble the young fhoots of asparagus. It is of very 
guick growth, and rises to the height of seven or eight 
feet. It flowers in Silesia towards the end of June; 
these flowers grow in umbells, or clusters, of thirty or for- 
ty together, each of which adheres to the stem, by a very 
tender pedunculus. It continues in flower about a month ; 
and he describes it as a superb plant, which on account 
of its beauty alone, would deserve a place in every orna 
mental garden ; but he has emitted to mention the colour 
of its flowers. 

The flowers expand succefsively.; they are gradually 
succeeded by the fruit pod, which is at first a roundiih 
button, like anegg. As these increase in size, they become 
a longith pod, which is for ordinary about five or six inches 


in length. They ripen in October, when the pod opens 
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Tike that *fthe cotton plant. In the inside is a scaly en- 
velope, which is about one-fourth part thorter than the 
pod. Upon, and around this membranous envelope, there 
are placed many flat seeds, pear thaped, if their contour 
be regarded, of a reddith brown colour. To every seed 
is attached a tuft of a fibrous substance, of a soft silky ap- 
pearance, about an inch, or an inch and a half in length, ha- 
ving a brilliant glofs, to which, le says, nothing in nature 
can be compared. When.ripe the pods open of themselves, 
and throw out the seeds with a strong elastic force; so 
that it is necefsary to take care to have them gathered be- 
fore they be fully :ipe, othe wise great lofs would be sus 
tained. 

This kind of silk, as he calls it, though it certainly 
ought with more propriety to be called cotton, he says 
may be employed for a variety of purposes in arts. It 
pofsefses such a degree of elasticity, as to admit of being 
employed instead of down for beds, and cufhions for so- 
phas, and other furniture. It may be also spun, and makes 
excellent stockings, caps, and other stuffs. ‘“‘ If, (says M. 
Schnieber) it be mixed in equal parts with s lk, the stuff 
made of it, exceeds, in firmnefs and softnefs, any thing else 
in nature.” He does not, however, explain himself suf- 
ficiently on this head to be fully intelligible. He must, 
I presume, mean that the chain or warp be of silk, and the 
woof of asclepias wool; for it is-evident it can only be spen 
like cotton, and therefore cam only be mixed with silk in 
different threads. 

In the present state of the manufactures of Britain, it 
is obvious that a plant of this nature, could it be reared here 
with profit, would be a prodigious acquisition to us ; and 
therefore it deserves to be attended to as an object of 
great importance. Mr Schnieber says he has cultivated 
it for several years, and finds it can be reared in Silesia 
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with great profit. ‘The following are the patéiculars he 
has mentioned. 

Culture of the Asciertas Syricca, or silk plant, 

“ The culture of this plant, (he says) is very easy ; and 
its produce augments from year to year for some time. 
{By this I presume we may understand, that it can be 
reared from seeds.] Is not liable to misgive; and as it has 
a perennial root, that the plant increases in strength as the 
the roots augment in size for some time. It ought to be 
tried at first on a small scale, and delights in a sandy loam. 
The ground ought to be well cultivated. It will thrive, he 
says, in a soil that is by no means rich ; but there can be no 
doubt but it will be more luxuriant in a rich, than in a 
poor soil.” 

From his experience, he finds that each plant, at a me- 
dium, will yield about twenty pods; and thirty pods will 
yield, on an average, a /oth of silk. 

Not, however, being acquainted with the weights or 
measures of Silesia, I cannot here follow the details of this 
calculation, so as to make them intelligible to the reader. 
I-can only say, that Mr Schnieber computes a crop of 
this kind will be six or eight times more valuable to the 
owner, than that of a crop of flax, or ether crops usually 
cultivated in that country. ‘Though something fhould be 
allowed forthe exaggeration that may be expected on 
every new enterprise ; yet the encouragement is such as 
to entitle this plant to the attention of the Britith impro- 
ver; and I fhall not fail.to endeavour to procure some 
of the seeds, with such further elucidations concer- 
ning it as can be obtained, and communicate them to 
the public in some future number of this Work. 

Mr Schnieber also indicates the uses to which the other 
parts of the plant may be applied. But of these I have 
as yet obtained no information; neither are the particulars 
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specified of the means of separating the seeds, or the ex~- 
pence of gathering the pods, or other parts of the pro- 
cefs, all of which will come to fall afterwards under con- 
sideration. 


Flax plant of New South Wales. 

Among the many drawings of the productions of New 
South Wales, and elucidations concerning them that I 
have of late received, is that of the flax plant, so much 
praised on some former occasions, which does not appear 


to promise to be ofso much utility as was at first expected. 
It seems to be of the nature of the aloe ; whose leaves, 
when partially difsolved in water, like flax or hemp, af- 
ford a fibrous substance which may be spun; but from the 
specimens I have seen of the cloth, it is harder than that 
from flax or hemp; is equally liable to rot in wet ; and, 
from the habit of the plant, I presume that it would yield 
a smaller weight o! fibre from an acre, and be with great- 
et difficulty cultivated, than either our flax or hemp are. 
Indian sea gra/s. 

There is, however, in the East Indies, a plant which 
has been long known in Europe; and might certainly be 
employed with much benefit on occasions. It is that 
transparent fibrous substance that is sometimes brought 
home as an object of curiosity, under the name of sea 
grafs. It resembles hair, but is of much greater length, 
being often five or six feet long, and of an inconceivable 
degree of strength, so as scarcely to admit of being broken 
by the full foree of a man, when drawn out fairly without 
being knotted. It is also incapable of being rotted in wa- 
ter. The natives inthe East Indies, I am told, employ it 
with great succefs in making fifhinglmes ; which are much 
smaller and stronger, and infinitely more durable than 
any thing of the same kind in Europe. It is in general 
admitted, that this isa submarine production, which in 
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some parts of India may be got in great quantities, and 
at a moderate expence. Farther elucidations concerning 
the nature of this substance, the uses made of it in In- 
dia, and the mode ot manufacturing it in the East, are 
earnestly requested from those who may have an oppor- 
tunity of learning them in Inxia. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Taz favour of E. B. has bee~ too long delayed. Nothing but an im- 
Pofsibility to.oye:take the obje.ts co which he alludes, prevented their 
appea:ing Jong «g:. To the same cause must be ascribed many other 
om fsicns. 

The same apology is necefsary to Cosmopolitan, :o whom acknowledge- 
ments, from reasons that cannot be .¢.e expliined, have been too long 
deterred. The drawing, &c. he is so good as mention will be very ac« 
cepiable, 

The anonymous commun Ca ion from Glasgow, containing private di- 
rections. is received and thal be attended to. 

Ic is requested correspu.dents will be so kind as adopt some signa 
ture, as it renders ack. owledgemsnis more easy and certain, 

The description, ond drawing of the American cafsowary, by P..H. N. 
is thankfully received. 

The obliging hinis on machinery by NW. L. are received, and fhall 
not be overhoked; though, for obv.ovs reasons, tnese articlés must be 
sparing. y intro. uced. 

The extracts by 4 Subseriter are interesting, and fhall have a place 
when opportunity offe:s. 

The valuable con municat‘on from Hydrabad, containing a faithful 
picture of the court of Nizam, has been received with that thankful- 
ne{s ‘ts importance merits; and will at an early period find a place in the 
Bee. 

Many thanks are due -for the communication respecting the irge- 
nicus and useful improvement on the machinery of cotion mills, which 
fhall be inser ed at the time specified by se corresposdent. 

The veises by J. L. having by accident been mislaid, have thus long 
esczped notice, for which the Edicor reguests pardon of the ingenious 
Correspondent. As some small atonment they fhall appear in 2 very 
early number. + 

Though the Editor is always happy to cherish the first efforts of 
genus; yet he is afraid that the communication by 4. E. C. would 
be deemed too juvenile for most of his readers. He wili, however, 
advise with some others on this head, and be directed by their juige- 
gen’. - 

The communication by Q, D. E. contains much good mixed with 
some d:ofs. Why does not the writer purify it himself? When this 
tafk falis to ancther hand, it is always improperly dons. 









